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iivalry between great powers has brought present situation in Korea 
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Recites of economic planning and cenLralised organisation should 
been blinking and gulping a little during the last few weeks as 
% has been forthcoming about production in our premier 
. Industry. 

the proud announcement I skilled workers, and the majority—of 
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r ~ , . —have io handle increased tonnage terra- 
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l on the development and 
of British coal mines, 
hrws that the production of 
that stocks were be- 
level* that miners were 
industry and that, most 
; of all, we shall now have 
1 coal in order to get through 

he mines were nationalised 
1947, wq were promised 
- Not only were the miners 
eated to a new deal, with 
Jtity new conditions and 
because of The new spirit 
ownership would en- 
in that struggle-torn 
Bprould vanish and harmony 
Rborker and management 
I product ion soaring, 

* 

Irbiv has come about. True, 
__fecemJy* production in many 
Ptadilv increased. Home needs 
; satisfied, and □ suffidenE sur- 
j areal cd to enable a certain 
fc of coal to be eztNsttd, and since 
Tbssurcd that the British must 
t or Die", we may take it that the 
1 the miners was helping to keep 
t Country alive. As far as the 
■on*eTir« were concerned, the 
week was established, with a 
wage guaranteed—providing a 
It’* attendance was recorded— 
t 00 dir whole were higher than 
f ever been. 

»—the new spirit has not been 
GetT-lf Where production ha 


of workers, earning around £5/10/0 per 
w«k* were regarded as so inadequate that 
10,000 Scottish miners went on strike in 
protest against the niggardly award. As 
with ail workers, miners arc feeling the 
pressure of the rising cost uf living, and 
■so although, as 1 mentioned above, wages 
are higher than before, they arc steadily 
falling below the level of the miners’ 
needs. 

Money Not All 

But the wage is by no means the whole 
story. The passing of control from 
private owners to the State was supposed 
to herald the end of exploitation. No 
longer were the miners to slave for a 
boss, they were to serve the community 
with a new status, a new dignity; they 
were themselves to have more control in 
the running of their industry. This has 
been shown to be a myth. 

Miners on the whole arc proud of their 
work. It demands courage, strength and 
solidarity. No weakling, no coward, no 
selfish grabber would take on that job. 
It is work in which your very life may 
depend upon you comrades’ skill, and such 
interdependence breeds a sense of com¬ 
munity—together with the dose group¬ 
ing of miners' homes around the pit —in 
which the ideas of communal control of 
the industry find fertile ground. 

Imagine, then, the disappointments 
nationalisation has brought to the mine- 
workers. Instead of a fundamental 
change m the relationships betw-cen 
management and workers, they have seen, 
for all the Joint Production Committees 
and parleys between Board and Union, 
Thau there is a hierarchy of bureaucrats 
directing policy, the union acting purely 
disciplinary organisation, and the 


linosi exclusively the j workers themselves simply being exhorted 


*d mechanisation or of 
ive. In ho, of course, 
rs go together—modem 
the face workers the 
take full advantage of 
Hot this means Large 
very small number Of 


11 the time to work harder and harder 
rid subject to penalties for disobedience. 

Ji seems to me not surprising then, that 
mine-workers who gave more than their 
share of the blood, toil, sweat and tears 
so necessary to “w-tiT the war, who have 
(■Coutifloetf oit pll£o 
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In it SullV4‘l*NiV4‘ Io 
Oppose Atomic War ? 


lump!]' gud Nagasaki were 141/001) and 76,001) 
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B Y flic time these lints are in print, the situation of world 
polities regarding Korea may have completely changed *hc 
headlines of the newspapers, for the parallel between Attlee’s 
Flight to Washington and Chamberlain's, to Munich twelve years 
ago is obvious enough. But just as Munich made no change in 
the fundamental pattern of affairs, so the present international 
rivalries will remain the same, whatever is the result of the 
Washington meeting. And since it is this basic pattern which is 
the most decisive factor in shaping events, it is important to keep 
it constantly in mind, and not to permit revulsion in the face uf 
the threat of war—natural enough to all men* and all the more 
so for anarchists with their traditional and well-founded anti- 
militarism—to deceive our judgment* 


The basic pattern is the rivalry 
between the great powers. And 
it is this pattern which has 
brought the present situation into 
being. The American occupation 
of Japan after the war was 
clearly motivated hv the military 
necessity to possess a base over¬ 
looking the Fur East, Such a 
base could only be regarded by 
the rulers of Russia as—'what in 
fact it is—a military threat. And 
here let us state that it matters 
not at all that politicians and 
publicists claim "unuggressive in¬ 
tentions" for such bases. Even 
if one allows that they arc taken 
and fortified "in ease" of aggres¬ 
sion by another power, then tint* 
must also logically admit that 
another power must take these 
fortified bases into account and 
seek to neutralise them militarily 
"in case" ., * etc*, etc. 

Move and Counter Move 

When the Soviet-assisted Red 
Cftinese nrnij ousted the 
A meri can-a ssist ed Kou mt n t a ng 
army from China* the pendulum 
uf international rivalry hud sw un g 
once again* So America neutral¬ 
ised Formosa* It h not difficult 
to see that the next step was the 
Chinese neutralisation of Korea, 
(If we use colourless terms like 
"neutralise", it is for con¬ 
venience and brevity* We do not 
for one minute forget what we 
have already written regarding 
the mural baseness of fighting out 
international rivalries on the ter¬ 
ritory of a small nation, and to 
u considerable extent with the 
Jives of its nationals, in an un¬ 
declared war which is also con¬ 
ducted — bloodless]y* —in the em¬ 
bassies and al Lake Success*) 

The situation which the 
Americans face in Korea is the 
bargaining pressure of Chinese 
Communist n in their demands on 
Formosa, and the factors which 
operate in thesupolitical auctions 
are jusi these factors of force 
and strength, nil hough they are 
always tigged uui in fancy dress 
for public viewing. A writer i*i 
the Ohseiier tlis- 

cuiiMug "Mow if may look to the 
< Imiene," obligingly Hiippliv* this 
diplomatic eaniii till age in ad 
' alien, tinged nevertheless w ith 
contempt miry realism i 

"Then came the American 
ucut rulitul ion uf I m lutmii lm«i 
June. I here i*. no dnobt tlun It 
hit the Chinese hard. Formosa 
had nol util) been promised m 
i'll in si ul Cairo and Potsdam. 
The Chinese regard it ns their 
own territory* hi ken from them 
by fureigitcrs—Japanese—at u 
tittle of Chinese weakness ami 
humiliation lift)-live year* ago. 
Moreover, it in lite last strong* 
hold of the lit tic-lot til Chtung 


Kai-shek, the base from which a 
damaging blockade of the 
Chinese coast was being opera¬ 
ted, and from which Chinese 
coastal cities were being wanton¬ 
ly bombed. It is fairly certain 
that the Chinese were actively 
preparing to invade and take 
Formosa, and that they felt 
wholly within their rights in 
doing so* The American inter¬ 
diction of this* however reason¬ 
able and justified it seemed to 
the Americans* could appear to 
most Chinese only us a hostile 
act," 

The Future 

But supposing the present 
international tension is relieved 
by "concessions" on both sides 
("wiser counsels have prevailed, 
etc.* etc.) is the situation, basic¬ 
ally altered? American eon ces¬ 
sions in Formosa only increase 
the military importance of Japan* 
white Chinese withdrawals in 
Korea will not stop the Asiatic 


struggle to drive the British out 
of Malaya. The Chinese and 
Russians fin the context of the 
present world, these terms mean 
their governments; cannot 
norc military threats, potential 
or otherwise. Nor can the 
Americans ignore threats to 
their pacific outposts, or the 
British forget the importance of 
Singapore to the defence of 
Australia. The pattern of inter¬ 
national rivalry which underlies 
it all remains unchanged. When 
it comes to an issue, the head¬ 
lines only obscure the reality. If 
active intervention* as in Korea* 
is embarked upon* a "much- 
needed demonstration of resolu* 
tion and solidarity by the free* 
dom-loving peoples” has taken 
place; if a retreat is sounded, 
“the voice of moderation has 
at last ^ prevailed among the 
nations,” But all that has really 
happened is that the point of 
attrition has changed. When 
settlement is reached in Korea* 
the Formosans or the Malayans 
had better look out. 

The situation is actually worse- 
thun this even: for the last tw elve 
years since Munich have shown 
us that the pattern of inter¬ 
national rivalry is independent 
even of its principal actors. How 
often were we told that Germany 
was the aggressor in Europe* 
Japan the aggressor in Asia? 
Yet the total elimination of these 
major factors in the international 
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AT THE AYUKMUmTS' TRIAL I.A GEAOA THEY PIT 

Fit AMO OX TRIAL 

yi YEAR has passed since our young 
comrades ol Genoa made their ges- 
turc f a year ubich they have spent in 
prison awaiting the hearing of their case. 

Finally. Iasi month, they came up for 
iria], and it was made tin occasion for 
exposing to the Itulian people all the 
horrors of Franco’s regime* which by 
A merican lo^ns and the restore ion of 
diplomatic representation by the United 
Nations* is being condoned and even 
stremhened. 

The facts of the case are that in 
November of last year* three anarchists 
in iheir twenties, comrades Busko, 

Dcluchi and Mancuso, forced an cniry 
into the Spanish Consulate in Genoa, 
locked-up the staff in a room of the 
Cumulate and then made a search ul the 
building for the Consul himself. Their 
objective, in ihe words of Hnsico, teas io 
"make an MitHtjt on the life of the 
Consul with *i view to shocking public 
opinion into inking up a definite ami- 
Franco position"* But the Consul was 
awuy and the ihree young men burned a 
lew papers, Jen rayed a portraii ol 
Fra mo, and caused small damage in the 
lire* with a German hand grenade. 

They then took down ihe Spanish 
iLjt and in its place hoisted the 
flag of Ihe Anarchist Federation, 

"because we nre not (he kind of 
people who dn motelhing and then hide 
so that no-one shall know whence the blow 
vainc" One was caught, the oiher was 
it I urge (or two days, the third escaped 
to France, but later gave himself up in 
order to shire the fata al hw comrades 

IK* first hear mg vf the ease list June 
ended In uproar: ihe prisoner* were tiled 
fur Lonienipt (Freedom, r 4 h 5"’’ and 
tlies were committed (nr trial by a High 
s'outl I heir defence was in the »bk 
hunt* i f j gioup of sympathetic hiwyftc 
oho had offered their services without 
lee*, un.J once there was no intention on 
ihe pari of the pfiwiiw* to deny ihe 
Id* r-*, the detente w.n one of putilication. 
j v , <he words of one of the arrested com- 
■*a<ka* tto. <‘-o. Wc h.id io do something. 

public opinion out of 


the apathy so prevalent to-dav and ublige 
it to luok beyond our frontters at people 
oppressed and in chains; to move the 
people to protest against Franco’s per¬ 
secutions, and oblige him to stop once 
for oil." The witnesses called by the 
defence included anarchists, such as 
Fedcriea Montsmy and sympathetic ncm- 
aaurebist* such as the writers Aldo 
tiarosci and Carlo Levi* who is best 
known tn thi.s country for his book Chrisi 
Stepped ut Eholi His statement included 
these very significant remarks: The 
Spanish anarchist movement was and 
still is u imwemem of ih# people and rep¬ 
resents the most genuine historical 
expression uf the Spunish nation and of 
ip, tradition of age-long defence of 
individual values, of honour and of the 
dignity uf Lhe individual againsi every 
form of oppression and tyranny. One can 
viy without fear of appearing paradoxical 
*hut all Spain has lli’ed and goea on 
living because of its fundamentally 
libertarian spirit." 

liven the prosecution recognised the 
extenuaiing pfe.i* o) ihe high mor.il and 
social characters of the prisoners and this 
was taken inns account by ihe court when 
icntencing Buiico l r bu io 2 veara 9 
months imprisonment, Mancuso to I year 
7 months and De J.ucchi to 2 venrs 11 
monlhs, for they were then ordered to be 
released immediately. VThen the an- 
nouncemeiu was made, a wwve of en¬ 
thusiasm swept through the courtroom* 
and our young comrades were given a 
warm welcome by the manv comrades and 
sympathiser* who had attended the court 
during the inul* when they appeared out¬ 
side, The successful out come of the trial 
ts considered at a condemnation of 
Franco’s regime, ft may, be the same 
nine, draw- the attention of progressive 
Italians: to a scandal much nearer home: 
namely, that our three young comrades 
were kept in prison for one year awaiting 
trial And their case was not an exception 
in lhe rule « our readers know from 
other cases reported in Freedom ui viirjout 
umfci. 

V. 
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A Biographical Study of Kropotkin | 


THE ANARCHIST PRINCE , 
:i Biogropliicirf sWv of Peter 
Rropotkiu. By George Wood¬ 
cock tiod Ivun Avakumovic* 
(Board man, 21s.) 

N Q-ONE can read Kropotkin's books 
and pamphlets without perceiving 
some of his personal qualities; his clarity 
pf Thought and of expression, his geniality, 
his indignation at social injustice, his 
scorn of dishonest methods among 
socialist*. Then there are the outlines of 
his early life; his upbringing at the Tsar's 
court, his paradoxical choice of a 
Siberian regiment, his imprisonment and 
escape from the Peter and Paul fortress— 
they all catch the imagination and whet 
the appetite for closer understanding of 
Kropoikin as a man. His own auto¬ 
biography, Memoirs of a Rcuo/Mriruitjr, 


is an enchanting bonk, cloth¬ 
ing in some detail the outlines 
of hts early life, and evoking 
in vjvid fashion the atmos- 
pberr of Tsarist Russia Jn 
the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. But once 
again, the man himself 
escapes one, Kropotkin was 
altogether too modest, too 
extroverted, to write his own 
biography, and he wrote 
instead of his times, being 
content to introduce as much 
of himself as played a public 
pari in what he describes — 
w but no more, 

' ? Then the Memoirs were 
N )V J written before the turn of the 
\ century, and materials for his 
- life after that time are very 

scattered and shadowy. Bui 
it is just in this latter 
part of his long life that the problems: arise 
which are of special interest to anarchists; 
the strange anomaly of Kropotkin's sup¬ 
port for the Allies in the 1914 war. and 
the part he played in Russia after his 
return there in 1917. 

These gaps and questions give a 
special interest to the new biography of 
Kropotkin by George Woodcock and Ivan 
Avakumovic, quite apart from the interest 
which the first definitive biography of 
any great social thinker naturally arouses, 
and it will be eagerly read by all who 
have been captivated by Kropotkin's 
elusive personality in his writings, whether 
they share his social outlook or net. 

For the first part of the book, the 
authors have had Kropotkins own 
memoirs as their chief source of material, 
and they give an able summary of it. But 


inevitably they work at a disadvantage, 
far the two volumes of the Afanrin arc 
a literary masterpiece, not readily sus¬ 
ceptible of paraphrasing. Nevertheless, 
they have been able to add what the 
Memoirs, lacked, an account of Kropot¬ 
kin's geographical theories, and so give 
the reader some measure of his actual 
stature as a man of science, as distinct 
from his position in the socialist world. 
And from a variety of sources they have 
been able to give some details about the 
daily life of the menage at Harrow' and 
Bromley, of the friends and refugees who 
visited there; and some flashes of 
Kropotkin as a father and of his whole¬ 
hearted entry into children's ideas and 
games. In the background moves the 
shadowy figure of Sophie Kropotkin, 
never quite coming to life. If the book 
could have been longer, how much one 
would have liked to know more of her! 

Quite rightly, the authors devote some 
space to ihe ideological struggle within 
the First International between the liber¬ 
tarian, federalist ideas of Bakunin, and 
the authoritarian, centralist ideas of 
Marx. For it is these differences which 
lie at the root of the differing attitudes 
of anarchists and socialists cowards the 
State, and it was mainly due to 
Kropotkin’s systematic work that the 
anarchist attitude crystallised out so 
clearly in the last two decades’" of the 
nineteenth century. Not all readers will 
find interesting the necessarily sketchy 
account of the differences between the 
various sections of the English socialist 
movement—the Socialist League and the 
Social Democratic Federation, the Fabian 
Society and the ILF, the Individualist 
and Communist Anarchists. Yet these 
differences reflect vital points of variance 


in socialist theory and tactics, and they 
are made all the mart instructive since 
the intervening sixty years act as a 
commentary on their premises and fore¬ 
casts. From this scrutiny the anarchists 
emerge with fair credit, though it is 
pleasing to note that the biographers are 
not so blinded by loyalty to their subject, 
that they omit to point out instances 
where other, less well-known, but never¬ 
theless influential anarchists differed from 
Kropotkin, and proved to be more 
practical than he on certain points. 

Anarchism suffered much from Kropot¬ 
kin’s strange support for the Allies in the 
1914 war. Following Lenin, the Bolshevik 
propagandists have used Kropotkin's 
position to imply that the anarchist move¬ 
ment as a whole abandoned its traditional 
anti-militarism; but Woodcock points out 
that only a minority’—amongst whom, 
however, were numbered other eminent 
figures like Jean Grave, Charles Mala to* 
Cherfcesov, Paul Rectus and Christian 
Cornetissen—followed Kropotkin. Never- 
the less, many other outstanding figures 
Mala testa, Emma Goldman, Berkman, 
Bertoni, Sebastian Faure, Luigi Fabbri, 
Shapiro, Domela Niewcnbuis, Rudolf 
Rocker, Tom Kecll and George Barrett, 
and a host of less well-known names) and 
the great bulk of the rank and file of the 
movement affirmed the traditional anti¬ 
war attitude of anarchism. It is h> the 
credit of the movement, but also inherent 
in the anarchist conception of self-acting 
initiative and independence of “leaders"* 
that even so eminent and well-loved a 
figure as Kropotkin was unable to divert 
I he main stream of the movement, 

Kropotkin's antipathy towards the 
form socialism had taken in Germany, 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY OF 


11 

Ideology and Practice 

li is clearly necessary to stress the dif¬ 
ference between the pattern of a culture 
and the political use which is made of 
this pattern by rulers, But it is the 
.-ulturM pallcm ivhich ttiallcrt in 
sociology, both for prediction of the 
future and for deliberate attempts to 
understand and modify the picture, since 
it limits the type of action which the 
rukrs can undertake or impose. At first 
sight one tends to emphasize discrepancies 
between ideology and action — ■Communism 
both exalts and" coerces ihe workers—but 
the fact that no cultural group implements 
*11 its implicit standards is universal, 

'‘Brotherhood” is no less a cultural 
stereotype in the U.S,A, because it co¬ 
exists with racialism, or public integrity 
in England because it coexists with the 
ZinoviefI letter. A culture tends to 
absorb standards which are dinned 
into it as intensively as competition in 
American films and art, or social soli¬ 
darity in Russia. Absolutist state 
machines are the least limited by such 
factors, but they are limited by them. 
Not even Stalin could impose American 
cultural and ideological patterns on the 
Soviet Union overnight, even if he em¬ 
ployed the full weight of his authority to 
do SO. Communism has, however, been 
able to impose a uniform culture- pattern 
on widely dissimilar societies by virtue 
of Its dynamic elements. One cannot 
imagine Hitlerism either wishing to in¬ 
corporate, or succeeding in incorporating, 
groups as diverse as the Greater Russians, 
the Manchurians, and the Tajiks, even 
though these groups were already within 
ihe political orbit of 0.arism. ‘Hie im¬ 
portant feature of this is thar only 
assimilative cultures of this kind stand 
anv chance of setting up long-term, wide¬ 
spread civilisations such as those created 
hv past imperial nations- The combina¬ 
tion of sodality with absolutism has far 
pijicr powers of this kind than any 
grourr which lacks primary social co¬ 
hesion — our own, and American, society, 
do at the present time lack ihat type of 
cohesion; the individual in them is far 
more isolated. For this reason ihcre is 
no ^odologicnl ground for thinking that 
in their present form they can compete 
effectively with Communism except in 
societies such as those of Western Europe 
which arc already closely similar to them¬ 
selves. fa Asia and Africa, they have 
very little aiiimilaiivc power, and in view 
of the geographic?! extent of Com¬ 
munism to-day it is historically and 
oociologically far more likely Elm any 
Sttempcs which we may make In alter the 
pattern of society will have to be made 
against an ideological setting comparable 
to that of the Soviet Union than in one 
of the social -demcH. ral i c type. 

This is a point which should very 
seriously influence our thinking. Mte 
know the practical difficulties of modify¬ 
ing any type of absolutism by individual 
initiative, Ir also raises ihe question how 
^ far a compact culture like that of Great 
Briuun could influence the development 
of o different and far larger cultural 
■ysicm if it became a vehicle, cither in 
practice or in ideas, of the type of society 
WC have been attempting id encourage. 
In ihe jp§*( self-contained, creative cul- 
"*■ like that of Greece have had 


COMMUNISM 

In the second part of his article on the socialuftictil analysis of 
Hussion Communism, Alex Comfort discusses the aims of social 
anthropology and seeks to apply them to the Russian problem. 
Does Communism possess a stabilising dynamic, arid how far can 
it assimilate other cultural patterns without destroying itself? 
These are important questions, and Comfort deals with them in 
controversial fashion* 


disproportionately wide influence within 
widespread, assimilative cultures like that 
of Rome. Island-groups af this kind 
tend to resist assimilation if they can 
escape ex termination. At the present 
moment, [here is a considerably better 
chance of incorporating some elements of 
libertarian practice, and more elements of 
libertarian theory, into English culture 
than into any other of comparable slzc 
and coherence, a fact which places * very 
heavy responsibility on English liber¬ 
tarians. American culture is both too 
unwieldy and too disorientated at ihe 
individual level to exert such an in¬ 
fluence, except through individuals. The 
recurrence of competitive and sadistic 
symbols in its literature and ihe line of its 
political development suggest that it runs 
ihe risk of falling into a state of endemic 
neurosis comparable with that of Nazi 
Germany,' 1 

Since the Revolution a stream of 
visitors io Russia have come back de¬ 
picting the CommuniSL culture-pattern 
as either heaven or hell. These views are 
not incompatible or necessarily propa¬ 
gandist. It is apt to appear as heaven 
to those individuals who feel more need 
for social cohesion than for intellectual 
liberty, and as hell to those who prefer 
individual freedom la sodality. The 
objective of anarchism has been, and still 
is. by definition to secure both. In trying 
to da this we are undertaking a piece of 
sociological engineering far more cam- 
plicated than that undertaken by Lenin, 
who secured one without regard to the 
other. Attempts to do this ar a crudely 
political level, or without extensive re¬ 
search and observation, arc like trying In 
build a hydroelectric scheme with flint 
implements- 

The aim of Lenin was, though he 
would not have phrased it in this form, 
to turn Communism from a political 
ideology into part of the culture-pattern 
of Russia, and this he succeeded in doing. 
Both Soviet Russia and some be least of 
the other cultures she has influenced arc 
now at least as stable in their new form 
as Roman Imperial society- As culture- 
patterns they contain a bewildering mix¬ 
ture of positive and negative elements; 
centralisation and decentralisation, co¬ 
operation and coercion* repression and 
realisation, considerably more complex 
than in any single uni direct iunal pattern 
such as Nazi ism. Like other cultures, 
they are going to be determined almost 
wholly by the type of character-structure 

J ThLt Utilll IO li* on nvrrt-1 fcMttlfril - A* U 
matter of fwrl. jure violence in AnWItCI fin* 
■considerably diminUHfd Liurknff Use !■« twenty 
years. Where scarte prO*rt**- -admittedly alow — 
1-m* h*en made i.n On? Men™ uuestmn « li 
sorelv an eraserrnli'm to imply that a declina 
KWfSfdt line lundud* Mali anli-Sjijjjilliw'l 1 I* 
Jn progress towards (lit American Negro -K t,s - 


they produce in individuals, and this in 
turn will depend on everything from 
ideology and propaganda to patterns of 
infant feeding behaviour. Some of these 
forces are under control by the adminis¬ 
tration—others* especially in a system 
which discounts much recent work on 
characlcr-farmHiitsn, by forces which the 
administration does not recognise. 

Clearly* however, the problems raised 
by such cultures are not radically different 
from those in our own—the tendency of 
certain individuals to think in terms of 
coercion as a result of forces in their 
own personalities, and to write power- 
centred standards into the cultures they 
control. This we have always recognised 
as the fundamental historical problem for 
psychiatry- What I have said is not an 
apology for communism, but an attempt 
to show that our ideas here as elsewhere 
have got to be formulated in terms of 
observational science, rather than of 
political propaganda, if we hope to affect 
the direction in which these cultures 
grow. In summary* Communism is Clow 
a working and stable culture-pattern in 
Russia; it may easily adjust itself to 
other societies and assimilate them. If 
this occurs, history suggests that it is 
unlikely to be seriously modified by any 
sort of revolutionary agitation, but might 
well be modified by psychiaLricalty. 
directed action, or by incorporating other 
and equally stable cultures- As liber¬ 
tarians working in one such stable culture, 
where we have at present considerable 
scope for spreading our ideas, we have 
a peculiar responsibility to realise what 
we are about, fa view of the fact that 
some elements of sociality and spontaneity 
are essential for the continuance of any 
culture, even one which is partly coercive* 
psychiatry always works with, not against, 
"human nature”* but it has a far 
tougher assignment in dealing with the 
complex authoritarian cultures of our 
time, especially when they do in fact con¬ 
tain enough socially valid attitudes to 
ensure that individuals derive positive 
sircngth and satisfaction from association 
with them* than can be discharged in 
terms of political action tit any level. 
From now on* whether we like it or not, 
in attempting to develop the implications 
of social science we are research workers, 
facing the risks and problems of social 
public health, fa oilier words it is as 
useless to begin our assessment of 
Communism by dismissing it as "Red 
Fascism", and assuming that all indi¬ 
viduals in its orbit are yearning to ter¬ 
minal e H, as to adiopL the attitude nf 
Victorian missionaries among the heathen. 
Unless we prefer the emotive satisfaction 
of being political agitators cm the 19th 
century activist model* wc hove got to be¬ 
come sivdal anthropologists* on a strictly 


therapeutic and objective basis, W’e are 
dealing not with ‘'Communism", but with 
Communists, 

In Margaret Mead’s words, anthro¬ 
pology' consists not only in an observation 
of cultures which includes an active 
emotional perception of how their mem¬ 
bers live and think, but in the establish' 
mem of a positive relationship. The 
political dissident in s society has a 
positive relationship to that society, as 
wc have in our own* but it is a resented 
and therefore a limited one. Perhaps the 
best example of a minority setting out to 
change a culture in which it has to live* 
without accepting a limited relationship 
of this kind, has heen the Quaker move¬ 
ment, Social psychiatry of the type which 
I think is our obligation depends in¬ 
creasingly upon a group relationship with 
other individuals who do not share our 
convictions, but who know themselves to 
be accepted as individuals, and anarchism, 
as an individualistic view of society, is 
in-day the only non-religious ideology 
capable of doing this. In a culture like 
our own, where group action and propa¬ 
ganda are traditionally tolerated up to a 
point, the problem ts not so acute, but 
such cultures are becoming less common. 
The adjustment with an intolerant society 
which one intends to modify is one of the 
hardest there is—revolutionaries in the 
past have attempted ever;’ approach from 
fellow-travelling to deliberate martyrdom 
with varying results: most of us would 
re jeer any compromise which involved the 
suppression of our own views of what is 
right, yet* for psychiatry, a personal 
relationship with the opposition is some¬ 
thing we must have, 5 

I think that this adjustment Is some¬ 
thing which has so far been peculiar to 
medidne. and doctors are in a unique 
position to make it; for us, at least, there- 
is n» ground to think that Gen. Franco 
is less accessible to psychiatry than any 
other delinquent, provided we can get at 
him—we have long since become so used 
to dealing personally and without anger 
with individuals whose conduct seems to 
US foolish, wicked or psychopathic that 
no patient however obnoxious seems quite 
inaccessible. I am biassed by this tradi¬ 
tional approach—medidne is used to 
entering into the thoughts and even the 
friendship of delinquents and psychopaths 
without sacrificing its own orientation. 
Sometimes the delinquents knock us on 
tha head. But in the problem of modi 
fying intolerant societies* I think it is an 
attitude from which ail who have that 
aim must begin to learn, 

A lei Comfort, 


5 We TvouLd Bgref dial me™ namR-ralllng U ; 
il Liflproductive, IlMHiph WHI think Comfort un¬ 
just In implying th.nr ihl* is nil revnluiwinjiTy 
rmti-Sovitt propnpMliis afilOUn!* to. On our 
M examination oF the evidence* itoiticulii rly 
that supplied hv worker* and pc«tmtj who 
utilised war ImpriiDrimenl to effect then- escape 
from the Soviet Union, we are It&s bidinM 
to aectPi Runlfln Communum m the s*e™ e 
society Com fo 1 1 seems lo emrisrijrc. The 
fully he himurtf glUHH «, the! L>f coleiJiW 
into n ret&TkinshEp with the luhject, I* «'• 
pvr^-helrnina in So -odi 

any vrliieh have ever existed Mw *- 1 LL ,*r 
tatiilv one a difficulty 

llahtlv brushed Jiskle. am! ^fJp'JSrtc 
alternative to Whpt he ,,***.. lm icH 

t tenth L-enUlry nDlit*C.I*4^aol^n J u 
nf its LKiiontlaliiirr to* .T the idea 

Nev^hsW ««aoTtaU nf an 
Mint ro Hues* Jhe siaWlsty antf ninkn 
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and towards German socill institution* in 
in general, are already expressed in hi* 
Memoirs, and further evidence is here 
adduced to explain his pro-war suiiu de- 
But this reviewer did not feel thii the . 
explanation was fully convincing, did noid 
frel that it «as now possible to under-j 
stand Kropotkin 1 * strange stand, 
ably further research and a more i 
Lreatnicnt of the subject is required^ 
was found possible within the 
this book. 

Kropotkin maintained his pn 
attitude after his return to Russia in j 
and in thi* book there is implied i 
favourable contrast (though a ilg| 
one) with ihc Bolsheviks, Thi* i 
me rather misleading* for a i^rgej 
of Bolsheviks within Ku*sf§^^ 

Stalin, whose writings duringj 
years have been completely 
a fact which Trotsky sugl 
only mean wide difference* jj| 
opinion) repudiated the 
defeatism of Lenin. Indeed 
had lo win over the rest 
on his arrival in Russia* «9 
The jfj. Once again* the! 

Russian anarchists took an aci 
stand. 

Kropotkin's position wculdJ 
understand if he had be$n|fB 
in hiH general view*. Bui amM 
ordinary outbursts against (9 
social views ofien make iheifj 
substantially unchanged. A-ndT 
judgment remained as acute? 
for example his remark that 
amp ’"buries the RevolutidB 
that he recognised it ns ihe p 
ihe counter-revolution. 

Nor in those last years Jidl 
desert him, for he used to thj 
immunity which his intematic* 
lion gave him—even from tlL 
secret police gaols—by critidtJ 
the "revolutionary" governor 
searing denundatioit of Ljjgfl 
of the brutal and morally m 
practice of taking hostages, antf 
sages to ihe workers of the V 
even more timely and requirq^^ 
courage than Tolstoy's attack^ 

Tsarist administration. 

The authors shirk little on ^ 
side of Kropotkin's life and ! 
occasionally their desire to be j 
gives rise io an ungenerous etfii 
and there. But the extraondu^ 
and sincerity of his chain 
unscathed from the most seat 
cism, and his teachings* whid 
the heritage of anarchism* are ] 
a part and an expression of that pr^ 
attractive character. With his |ire| 
gifts and his relatively inrigm(ff| 

Logs, Kropotkin remained 
going anarchist and an out stancflflL 
Laying down this book, the ud 
reader will feel proud, far though! 
Kropotkin’s stamp are often Lundj 
movement—Malatesta, Durruti, 

Muhsam—they are very far to 
the political parties, 

AnarchhH 
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Neither Sheffield Nor Berlin 


I N June of this year, a Cootfi™ for Cultural Freedom wts held 
in He rim* It turned out to be os bogus a* the Sheffield 
“Peace’* Congress fun if the latter were engineered by the 
Communists the former wai simply a counter blast by those com- 
mitted to the “democratic” cause. And just as the delegates to 
Sheffield eould be divided into the sheep and the wolves, so the 
Berlin show succeeded, by falsely representing its real motives, 
in drawing many independent intellectuals who must now regret 
their association with that body. The document issued Inst month 
by the Executive Committee of the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
w iih the title “We Put Freedom First” should leave them in no 
koubi as to its true nature. 


■imply addin* the conh| S ; 0n w |y C jj 
thty to deplore. 


The limitations of the Contfc,, f ftT 
Cultural Freedom (we ahull J n f utyrt; 
refer to i* is the C,C.£) art revealed 
in 1 he fir"* Amwtft Wc do rtot vn . 
lend that our dcmocnfci«■ are Anywhere 
approAohiptf flu ideal fit Ale. We * fe 
dcfendifllt our rclalive freedom* 

1 In- total unfreedom of dictatorial 


regimes-'" With such a starting point 


The document we Arc rxn mining cop- 
i in the main of a semi of qvotionn 
imner i r the qucitianf! hi-ing 
of those they liiivt received 
popl# throughout the world since 
Irrfiu Coitlrcu launched its 


the introdxietnrr note the 
I Committee ( which include i 
ns David R outset* Arthur 
■ and Igntirio Silane) deHart 
K want OUT civilisation to hit- 
Oil! two conditions Are eueadd) 
and peace”. Foe them free- 
Itvt more import nut " since peace 
■etion of freedom. A nation 
I Cn« pt any time he whipped by 
; into war hysteria and nggres- 


TIiai wan are an inevitable eon- 
eomtiHt flf Capitalism i* not even 
confide red by these gctitlertien of the 
educated clause a who determine the in, 
tclleetufll climale of the nation”. Or is 
il thnt such a point of view would 
obviously drive them out of both camps 

_into the third camp where Ignflfio 

Silone once stood? Yet they also fell 
U« thal the task they have set for them¬ 
selves is “to change the pyeaent cum 
fused and poisoned intellectual climate". 
When they boldly sidle that "the 
threat to peace come successively from 
countries in various degrees of en¬ 
slavement: militarist Prussia, Fascist 
Italy, Nsu Germany, Japan, Soviet 
Russia” by such a half-truth they are 


I A A n>im;\T ARi 


ibay Strike Balance 


Strike of textile workers in Bombay 
only briefly referred to as a 
ftejm in the British Press. Press 
| WC have received from 0 corres- 
Indin, however, reveal what a 
read and determined strike it 
was, and though it has been 
gior some time, wc think the facts 
^Tjuiercst to our readers, 

W S nciali si-wpon sored strike in- 

jarly 250,[»00 textile workers and 
f 62 days, was over the refusal of 
■fawners to accept the workers' 

' /nr three months’ wages with 
fr-K bonus instead of two months 1 
Karded by the Bombay Industrial 
on July 7th last. 

he cost of the strike is summed-up 
■ Bombay Free Fra* Journal 
Ttti) as follows:— - 
|u. country will have lost about 
Tblion yards of clath and Sfi 
an pounds of yam. 

■jbe strikers have lost Rs. 4J mil- 
1 in wages and the textile industry 
_ lost a total business turnover of 
^KRs. 23G million. 

IpThc strike, the biggest so far in the 
T&atrial history of the country, started 
p August 14th- 
■ /"Six hundred strike leaders arrested 
B in connection with the strike arc still 
[in jail, while eases against 600 more 
■eoeialisi workers are pending before 
Ehc various police courts in the city. 

I ^Tiiwlv* mill tiandk IrtSI their li 


Sheet 


leaders and not all governments as such. 
He cal 3 5 on Lhe workers to ‘‘capture 
power'’ and “establish their own govern¬ 
ment”. Wc have heard that one before! 


POLICE DISPERSE DEMON- 
TRATGRS WITH TEAR CAS 
AND LATHIS 

The police used l«r gas and lathis to 
disperse more than 1,000 workers of the 
European-managed Kankinara Juic Mills 
when they had been demonstrating in 
front of the Management’s offices. 
Thirteen workers, including a pregnant 
woman, were arrested. 

It is stated the Management of the Jute 
Mills had assured the workers that their 
demand for payment of wages for Lhe 
lock-out period of three days would be 
met within seven days- 

On the failure of the Management to 
meet the demand,, workers in batches went 
on hunger-strike inside the mill. Police 
were posted inside the mill. 

The demonstration was simply to de¬ 
mand the release of arrested workers and 
payment of the wages in which they 
were entitled. 


tne various pvuice muni m lik mij. 

“Twelve mill hands lost their lives 
due 10 police firing which was resorted 
to on five occasions. The police lathi- 
charged workers several times and tear- 
gassed them on eight occasions. The 
ban on meetings was defied on no less 
then 22 occasions by Sabha volunteers.” 
The strike tailed without the workers 
naming their demands, yet the Socialist 
iders have described the decision to Te¬ 
rn as “not a surrender but a graceful 
:reat" and praised the “magnificent 
lidarity, discipline and spirit of aacri- 
c" of the workers. Another Socialist 
idff. Dr. Lohia, told the workers thal 
■ strike had lit the torch of conscious- 
sa not only among the working class of 
junbay but the workers, ihe khans, the 
ddk class and. million* of “the victims 
’ social injustice' 1 all over the country, 
ne strike led by the Sodaiisi Mill 
•szdoor Sabha had raised, tide by side 
ilh the issue of bonus, the question of 
made by the mill-owners and that 
as a great factor which would decide 
ie “legitim 31 c profits made by mill- 
kopt* 1 ’ In the future. 

Ii it interesting—one dare not say, C n- 
ButiBiug without being better acquainted 
■ilh ihe history of the Indian Socialist 
■any— to there days of lukewarm and 
:speoibli= Labourites to read Q f a 
Ocialist leader prophesying! did Dr. 
ohia, thin “there would be a Social 
evolution in India in two or three years' 
me, or of another Socialist, Mr, 
arayan, speaking in Madras at the 
me at the recepl elections whelJ ’ 

ared that the Sodklist Party * P 
-amine was the abolition of the exist' » 
rinocly order and the capitalistic form ’ 
jdeiv and for bringing about an agra- 
an revolution. 

In this connection he said that, even 
ipugh in the pant Congress, leaders like 
audit Nehru had been telling thm the 
ongress stood for liquidation of the 
rinccly order, nothing had been done so 
ir in that direction. 

Even chough the princely siatca had 
ten liquidated. Mr, Narayan said, the 
rinccly order continued to exist and it 
»d been receiving till the encouragement. 
Rui then, even Mr Nehru spoke in 
nil way when he was. not in power, And 
\r Nanryan appears to us to be only 


it is inevitable that this C.C*P. should 
become simply a tool of the Americans 
f and their satellites) and a rccniitinj; 
serjtfant for the next war. We sorest 
that they Adopt Mr. ChurehilL's high 
moral slogan of the last war that any¬ 
one prepared to kill a Naii was an 
oily* with of course the substitution of 
Russian for Prussian, os the Naris will 
t>c our allies this time* 

Let Us see to whal depths this 'lesser 
eviP policy can drag these men of the 
"edwealed el asses”. To the question 
whether o rent collaboration between 
"Socialists anil right-wing parties is 
possible or even desirable” our hrairrs- 
1 rutf answers ”Wr believe sueh n col¬ 
laboration to he both possible and 

desirable-with certain reservations-" 

It is desirable "if ils objectives ore 
limited to the tank of uniting each free 
notion against threats to its freedom 
from within and without und thus act¬ 
ing os a deterrent against aggression. It 
is undcs ira blc if the slogan of unity 
serves as a elonl for Attempt! to sup¬ 
press ihe democratic rivalry between 
political parties and groups.” Kill this 
is exactly what all "democratic." 
governments tell us and since we have 
been living in the shadow of nggrcaaiosi 
—first it was Germany, now Russia—- 
far the past twelve yean and this seems 
to have become a permanent state* the 
CvC-F. may as well ’conic clean* and 
forget a boot the long-term policy 
altogether* 

To the question "What about Spain?” 
they answer that they abhor Franco's 
regime hut as it is "unlikely that fifteen 
million Spaniards will si art A war of 
aggression against the world”, whereas 
Russia will continue the "war of aggres¬ 
sion they started in Korea”, we can 
forget about Spain for the time bring. 
Actually these ore not their words. 
Theirs is a much mure responsible and 
diploma tie language; the language of 
strategists and men who ''determine the 
intellectual climate of a nation"* 

“Therefore our emphasi*”-they nn- 

iw er—"is Cm the immediate and prin¬ 
cipal danger from the East, and we 
refuse to fall into (he trap of Cumin farm 
propagandists who wAflt to divert our 
attention and energies from the real 
threat Lnia a crusade against Francisco 
Franco, ** 


BLACK MARKET 
FLOURISHES 

I NDIA is not without her black-market. 

A siate-widc round-up ordered by 
the Government of Bihar has resulted m 
the seizure of vast quantities of cloth and 
food grains* and a number «f atresiSj 
including, according to one journal, 
“several influcnTial businessmen—two 
were miliLdpaires 1 ' and "a member of the 
Bihar legislative Council''* 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

Patna High Court has reluctantly 
taken the view that Section 4 (I) (A) 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) 


Act is illegal and void. 

The case arose out of a petition filed 
by a publisher against the order of the 
Government of Bihar demanding from her 
a security of Rs. 2,000 for publishing a 
pamphlet, which in the opinion of the 
Government purported to preafh violence 
and bloodshed. 

The judges declared ihe Act void be¬ 
cause, to quote their words, “In ihe 
scheme of the Constitution freedom of 
speech and expression has been designated 
as a fundamental right. The phrase is 
not an empty one and so uoi lightly 
used. It reflects the belief 0 / the framers 
of the Consti lu dun that the exercise of 
tbvGc rights ai the foundation of the free 
Government, that without the freedum of 
speech* the appeal of reason* which is 
the basis of democracy, cannot be made." 
Tbr one dissenting judge, however, 


JOURNEY THROUGH 
UTOPIA 




made no bones about whkii he thought 
m this View: "The Constitution of India 


cuniuijn.s no express dedai-adon in favour 
the freedom or liberty of the Press and 
at no period in history and in no coun¬ 
try in the world has the Press been free. 

"A judiciary OUghL not to declare an 
existing law to be void unless it is driven 

10 the conclusion that it is, und it ought 
aho to hesitate to come to the conclusion, 
whert the consequence of it wit] be to 
deprive the Executive of a weapon which 

11 may need to combat subversive move¬ 
ments and preserve (he safety of the 
infant staff m ^ inism '. !Umc -’.' 

Without being a sceptic one is inclined 
to consider the laiter a more honest 
statement of reality: that there is no free 
Press in the world to-day. 

. LlUKBT.llllAM. 


by Marie Lou be Rerneri 

3 jo pages + Index.. CJoth 16s, 
(Special edition for readers of 
Freedom tos. 6d. post free. 

U.S, Si. 75 ). 


LEWIS MUMFORD writ**: 

"Ai an old itudmi of utopias, 1 
hav? special regard for Maria Louiic 
Bernari't “Journey Through Utopia": 
for it ii tha most comprehensive and 
most perceptive itudy of that ideal 
Itmcf that I have tome across in any 
language. A* j work of ichol&rjj'iip. 
It is superior, both to my own study 
and 1 tkat of Nsrhler; but what givas 
it even more tpetial merit is the fact 
that it is *uch e book el only a brave 
intelligence and an ardent spirit can 
produce: one who was an enemy to 
the force! that would degrade man 
into a servile automaton, and a friend 
to all that fosters freedom and 
creative espreisfon. Utopia itself 
hai almost as many ciffiles as the 

Hell and Heaven (hat Dante rititad 
under Virgil’s tutelage; *nd Mane 
Louise Berner" If the best of guides 
to this super-world: not afraid to let 
its inhabitants speak for themselves 
or to let the reader draw his own 

conclusions. Altogether an admir¬ 
able hook on a subject too important 
to be neglected because of the *on- 
tempt oip raised by the dogmatic 

right wing f Macaulay \ or the 
authoritarian “Left" \ Mar* *ad 
Engels). Those who retain a healthy 
hope for Ihe future will find sus¬ 

tenance for their faUh In this book.” 


Marie Louise Berncri— 
A Trihute . 


This volume contains 14 photo¬ 
graphs and a number of appreciation! 
by friends of Marie Louise Berneri 
who were closely associated with her 
work. 

Cloth S/3 poll free [ U_S. 11 -00 L 
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M. L. BERNERI MEMORIAL 
COMMITTEE, 27 Red Lion St., 
London. W.C,|. . 


Mbs: "Yoaii 
letelitarijAn 
matter* like 


Another questioner 
Manifesto protests 

slavery* but is silent __ _ 

racial discrimination against Nejtoes' 
the United Stale*. Why?" Onet mori! 
the Communist hogey I* the «m K f or 
their silcnCC. "Communist propaganda 
deliberately plays up the Negro question 
to divert attention from the total it m-ian 
threat and to spread confuiJoft in the 
progressive camp*" 

The "lessor evil" philosophy is well 
summed-up in a footnote to their 
answer to the above question i 

"Incidentally during (he last decode 
the number of negroes lynched in the 
United Slates has never exceeded two 
* year. However horrifying even two 
such crimes are* they only represent 
a fraction of one per eent. of the 
number of crimes against humanity 
committed annually by the lolnfitavian 
regimes.” 

Wc have said enough, we believe, to 
expose the Congress for Cultural Free¬ 
dom as tc* another phoney organisation 
from which we can hope for nothing. 
Thrir inrfTcctuolnrsa is only matched hy 
their vanity and their impertinence. 

"Tolerance of mental nhbfrrations 
cannot be extended to members nf 
the professional intelligentsia. Farm¬ 
hands and factory workers labour 
under the handicap of a fragmentary 
education, and often it il physically 
impossible for them (nget fll the 
facts. TAe professional infeWigcnliia 
Aits no such ex cutes. Refusal to 
acknowledge facts* ennsciuus or un¬ 
conscious distortion of facts* frivolity 
and foolishness on the part of lhu« 
who influence public opinion* are 
crimes against the »pi«t even Jf 
rarely definable by law* 

"Fiefore the Inst war, inteilrduals 
who iup ported HitlcrS policy of 
eiiuecnlration camp*, or refused . to 
admit that German concentration 
cumps exist td. were ostracised hy 
progressive intellectuals. The writers 
and scientists who to-day support 
Russian concentration camps and 
mass deportations, or refuse to admit 
ibe facts concerning them, arc still 
regarded Els "progressive", "ideal¬ 
istic", and so on. We are opposed 
to the persecution of the ignorant and 
the innocent. We are opposed to the 
toleration of the totalitarian creed in 
the professional intelligentsia. Wc 
refute lo grant rnfeWeetuaJ rerpecta- 


hrliiy to i Ac acltre or pm**** 
scfcaijjJiVfi of tyranny, terror 
defamation.” 

Silone and Koestclr were for 
years active members of the Ca™w 
mirnisr Parly. f>f the Other mrmhrW 
political pasts we know nothing. B,u * 
to Silone and HoCStlee wc muvt put 
this quyvfinu: As prominent Commumsl 
Party memben for many year*, were 
you aware that concentration camp# 
and a secret police existed in Russia 
long before you left the Party? 

* 

A* we have repeatedly pointed out 
in Freedom, there il ruom for an inter¬ 
national Manifestu drawn up_ by nien 
and women above party politics* and 
whose concern if not « tu^ which is 
the letter or the greater CT >I> . ' 

tween what k good ufld whnt is evil. 
For this they muil hnve the courage 
to concentrate on the luflg-lcrm ttreig- 
glc. The C.C*F. condemns s^h «" 
approach, "A notion is doomed 
perish if ■ considerable part nf ■t" 
population refuie* to figh* against an 
immediate threat unless nnd until all 
ideal Hate of lucinl juftiee is achieved. 

Il must he pointrd oul that what U bc- 
curning a permanent Nlruggle against »n 

"immediate tlireal'"-and lo-dwy 

co^mtry if declaring lhal it is being 
threatened hy a potential aggressor -s» 
the must pnlent weapon fur the ulti¬ 
mate de si ruction of all values. 

Kne filer *nd Hilone to-dav support 
expediency* and all thy nomcrsnult* it 
implies, agaiiiht ihme "highbrow French 
intellectuals” who niaintain lhal whal 
is mo Hi important in our pu lit seal con¬ 
duct if that " ‘our revoluftonurv coni- 
vie ace should he kept clean'.” Whfll now 
separate! Silone from the Ilya F.hrert- 
hurgs and other fvuviel writers* ii only 
time. As admiren of Silone 1 * work* 
sve write these words with a deep 
feeling of regrel. 

The C.C*F. will in fact* if vucccxsful, 
lie the writer* of the "West" hand and 
f<iOl to (he American niilitiiry machine 
in Ihe name of "relnlive freedom 
against tala I unfreedom". Their x log mi 
[si 'Who is ant with ui is with the 
Stalinists/ They mu It he challenged 
by ihore men mid women with the 
courage to iayi "Wc Hi and alone, 
against bath American mul Russian im¬ 
perialism, for what wu consider to he 
the truth and man'* real soeiwl 
aspirattonf ■" V r .R. 


Roman Catholic 


The following is taken from Time, 
for 4/12/50. 

Doctor’s Dilemma 


Pressure 


Teresa Gonzales is the wife a* a brick- 
layer living in Coloma Mexicans, the 
dirt-poor shack town of Brownsville, 
Texas. Now 35, Mrs. Gonzales has had 
four children in 13 years. The first died 
in infancy. The next two, bosh girls, 
were delivered bv dangerous high-forceps 
methods. Fortnight ago, Teresa Gonzales 
was to be delivered of her fourth child- 
The family physician. Dr. John M, 
Stephens. 3*7, a rangy, moustached Cali¬ 
fornian. had his patient X-rayed. The 
foetus, he found, was lying in a wrong 
position and its head was much too big 
for normal delivery. Delivery by Caesar¬ 
ean section Hess risky than high forceps^ 
was decided on. Worried Husband 
Mariano Gonzales asked the doctor to do 
something to keep his wife from having 
more babies. T>r Stephens sa.d he would 

see about it. r ... ,« 

Dr Stephens was in a dilemma. Me 
believed ’hat another pregnancy might 
endanger Teresa Gonzales 1 life^ and that 
therefore sterihretiOB was medically ad¬ 
visable I’ would also be legal f But 
Brownsville 1 * only hospital is run by the 
Romm Catholic Sisters of Mercy* its 
rules forbid such an operation and Dr 
Stephens had signed a promise to abide 
bv the hospitals rules- ^ -l 

Dr Stephen, delivered ihe boy b!iby 
hv C.esarean set^ton^ 


went back home, where Dr. Stephens 
delivered her baby. 

In the ruckus last week over the case, 
mom of Brownsville's townspeople backed 
Dr, Stephens, So did fellow doctor*, 
though none could raise his voice for fear 
ih@t he, too, wauld find th“ doers of 
Mercy Hospital shut in his patients' faces. 

Little comment is required here, 
It is to be noted however that the 
Mercy Hospital is the only hospital 
in ihe town. It sees nothing wrong 
in using this monopoly io force its 
Roman Catholic opinions on all and 
sundry-. English people have long 
been accustomed to the idea of 
religious toleration, and since the 
Catholics are a minority here they 
cannot force their opinions upon 
others, because there is always some¬ 
where else to go. Perhaps this in¬ 
stance will show one reason why the 
anarchist movement in Catholic 
countries is so bitterly anti-clerical. 


WAR and its 

Alternatives 


cavity). delivery room at this 

■ S "lTli™r mEv a 32 ? io »> 

siht^ had tied them. He did. 

ft*“bn tlJS h.vo » 


RESISTANCE , an andrcftisl re¬ 
view (U.S*A.) t VoL 9* No* 2. 
Oot.-Nov., 1950. Price 3d- 


item, Cf-phcns was In a dilemma, 

A'gfttn Dr- hrepneu drf? tbc s i s ier. 
felt that he ^ ]£j bc and 

Tie decided it ^ patient ^ 

the^oerkaneun 1 un[Ee lhe lub ^"' 

ii shares with Mcrcv Hospital 

hosortalB in thei - £n f its 

denied Dr. S^“within hours, 
fnribocs for b'S Pjf 2 reached hospital, 
another of tok5 thl[ shc 

come into labour. ■ _ j„*„ r qk? 


't'HE main feature of the new Rtsisianc* 
1 is j long article on war and its 
alternatives by David Wieck, who con¬ 
cludes : 

1 'There are in thtic yeses only small snurtes 
of hope, only small achievements i* Imuk at «Jvh 
Batisfarliun. Wc ihould he used l* this lifi; 
nt any rate we shall have to learn 1* be uted IO 
ir- 'line sensible alternative ii ]IKI what finds no 
nudlence* and rhe alternative t& the pstienw 
laid Josvn by these institutions ih*r are rru«hma 
us to death Li just ernr pencil set inteUi^enlJy 
W OUT prublenw, Mewrthdew, when we mwe 
told Jo Wlp nut with the war. when We art 
mid at our duty and responsibility to lhe Stale, 
we answer that vre have mnir w'ortliwhile thiogl 
in do, we have the business ot survival io 
atunij to, we vrill act so tar as possible out 
ni simple ransisteney with our ideas, because this 
is the way a man mnintaias his sanity and 
ditfniry * ivc wdl net ns Car na pofsible to trinf 
people to llieLr senses, ai lhe wnrsl we wrll nnl 
ripend nur life nnd cncffiiei nn Ihe mseU- . arid I 
eril." 1 


There are also articles hy Irving 
Feldman and Howard Gtilfcn, and ptn.’-nt* 
and reviews. 














h0 kA UrR INITIATIVE 

yOMt MAUL HALL 

v»VRRY now and then the justified 
E Soom of ihc column* of Freedom is 
* by a report of some small ex- 
P°X of people the initiative, 

■L meetJicr and solving their own 
% making life plcasanier for 
EjXs, without regard u> *e part- 
tnem " of our permanent state of 

opacity to get on with things 
traeeff^ governments and powers- 
Eff Which may well become a con- 
KJTit survival is illustrated by Arnold 
the historian, in Ins Civilisation 
iS where he says, “A simpler social 
ZJcime has far greater recuperative 
[hail a more complicated one. 
^ our rebuilding programmes in 
rnTat Britain being retarded by stoppages 
JJ labour and of highly processed 
materials., and perhaps not least by the 
mm' complications of the administrative 
snadiine. mv mind goes back to a glimpse 
♦hat L had in 1923 of a Turkish village re- 
Estrucung itself after it had been 
defied in the last phase of the Graeco- 
Turhish war of A,D. 1919-22. Those 
Turkish villagers were not dependent on 
Materials or labour from outside and they 
*ere not at the mercy of red tape. They 
vcre rebuilding their houses and replacing 
their household utensils and agricultural 
Implements with their own hands out of 
Eood and day within their reach ." 1 

ft Idtford, in Buckinghamshire, with 
- only 300 inhabitants, is, says the Times 
wEducadonal Supplement, dne of those 
1 outlying villages which are " sometimes 
condemned, on grounds of size and situ¬ 
ation, as unpractical social units.' 

The people of lekford wanted a village 
hall and four years ago architect Lawrence 
Dak prepared a design for one. 

Two years ago, a small band of en- 
ihusiasLs staked out the site. To-day, the 
building is ready for use—for theatre, 
dnetna, dance hall, etc. —the result of the 
voluntary labour of the village. 

Every evening and week-end these 
Jettirnined villagers have worked on their 
hall, and now it stands, as a monument 
TO their own independence^ good sense 
and initiative. 


Will America Use Atom Bomb? 


f Continued from jnJjje 1 ) 

scene has found worthy under¬ 
studies imnicdititely ready to tuke 
the footlights. What un irony 
that one of rhem is the war- 
stricken Chi mi for which col¬ 
lections and Red Cross work 
were such a feature of the pre¬ 
war Left! 

Can one escape the conclusion 
of the anarchists that the exist¬ 
ence of States not only affronts 
the natural solidarity of man¬ 
kind. hut provides actively the 
cause for internecine strife? 

But to leave the matter jm this 
abstract level would be to ignore 
smother question, which involve* the 
atomic bomb, hut which ought to be 
discu&scd in n more fundamental and 
analytical way. When Mr. Peter 
Roberts. Conservative M*P. fur KccLcy, 
asked in Parliament on June 27th 
whether the government would advise 
the use of the atomic homh on the 
North Korean capital if the North 
Korean Government ignored the L1*N. 
resolution on Korea, he was greeted 
with shocked cries from the Govern¬ 
ment benches, and wos finally ruled 
politely out of ardcr by the Speaker* 
The impression conveyed Was that "of 
course" the Western governments had 
never even dreamed of using the atom 
bomb. 

It now appears that in fact the whole 
question was thoroughly considered at 
the time, for the Manchester Gnardijin 
{2 7* 11.50) report* that, "authoritative 
snurecs in Washington say that the 
L'nitcd States Joint Chief* of Staff eon- 

si cl l- red—■ but voted against-dropping 

atomic bomb* on North Korean troops 
early in Ibc campaign. 

The proposal is said to have been 
made almost simultaneously, hut inde¬ 
pendently, by nr my anti air force officers 
when the bolk of the North Korean 


Syndico/ist Notebook 

Closed Shop Pressure 


|T is not merely because trade unions 

* enforce the closed-shop that we 
oppose it. We should still be against it 
if workers' syndicates were strong enough 
to enforce it. 

Just as we are against enforced col¬ 
lectivisation, but support the idea of col- 
PHSfamtkm of industry by the workers on 
i basis of mutual agreement, so we regard 
as ideal 100 per cent. syndicalism, but as 
completely against our principles of revo- 
lulicniary freedom any measures to com¬ 
pel worker* [o unite: If unity under a 
certain banner or lor a certain course does 
ntn have enough eignificance or advantage 
for all to see, they will not see it after 
pressure has been applied. 
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Two incidents at the moment; Durham 
County Council have ordered all their 
employees to join unions or get out; 440 
electricians at London Airport are on 
strike because two men will neither join 
the union nor transfer to another work¬ 
shop set aside for non-union workers. 

At Durham, the arguments hark back 
to depression days when there was 
virtually a Tory closed-shop against 
militants. Now the Labour Council want 
rAeir form of monopoly, but neither way 
lies freedom for the worker. At London 
Airport, the two dissidents appear to have 
consciences against unionism. From re¬ 
ports I cant tell whether they arc 
Jehovah’s Witnesses or Fascists, but in 
any case the closed-shop hamstrings the 
militant more than the blackleg to-day— 
1 V5(J unionism being what it is. This 
strike is unofficial- The workers should 
know better by now. 

LONDON BOYS CHOOSE 
BUILDING 

S HOWING a highly commendable 
regard for fundamentals, London 
boys on leaving school are shunning 
white-collar jobs for more constructive 
occupy Lions. 

■ The London County Council youth em¬ 
ployment service have just published their 
first annual report, which shows that there 
ib practically no industry in which em¬ 
ployment for boys cannot he found in 
London So the lads are choosing, not 
the soft jobs, but those in which some 
valmfuaion is to be found. First, build¬ 
ing and contract&Qg work lakes the greatest 
number; engineering, nhipbuildmg, elec¬ 
trical and distributive trades follow in 
that order. Girl* are choosang divlribu- 
Live trades and the clothing industry. 

Ihcse figures are fur girls and boya 
leaving elcmenniry school* ai 15 years uf 
age. It would be interesting to know 
which occupations are being choren by 
those leaving secondary and grammar 
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DISCONTENT BREWING 
ON RAILWAYS 

nTHF railwayman have put up with 
Low wages and bad condition* fur 
a long lime out of loyalty to thrir unions 
and she idea of nationalisation. There are 
I signs of patience wearing out, however. 

Londtun fuoiplaie men, necking u 15 per 
, cent, increase itl wages, have resolutely 
re I used, a Railway Kwcutiv'y oiler with 
loo many string 1 - attached. They arc also 
I seeking unity with N.U.K, members to 
j combat Compulsory Arbitration Order 
, 1305+ Discontent of new lodging turns is 
also increasing again. 

The Rail Board had better look out! 

PJL 


nririy Mils concentrated in n small area 
near the town nf Suwon* south of Seoul, 
the South Korean cn|ii1o1- Because the 
•PprOfaJ of (he President is required 
before atomic weapon* can be used in 
war* the question >vhs pm first to the 

Joint Chiefs of Stall, who apparently 
decided on their own tfi a i j( would be 
unwise sind did not refer the matter 
la President Truman," As might be 
expected, the decision not to use the 
bomb was tactical rather than moral* 
lor the report continue*; "At that time 
the United States u H * Seeking wide sup¬ 
port for the stand against aggression in 
Korea, tad it was feared that world 
sympathy might be alienated by what 
might have been considered 0 hasty 
resort to atomic warfare." 

The military situation, however, now 
offer* many good tRctieol reasons in the 
opposite direction. The Chinese armies 
are far less well equipped than the 
Americans and British, hut they achieve 
success by un overwhelming expenditure 
of the one factor in which they have 
vast superiority—manpower. Their 
human sen" tactics involve a fantastic 
toll of human life. "VVc arc killing 
them by the tlmusand," one corres¬ 
pondent was told, "but they just come 
marching on," He goes on to say that 
this tactic “has emphasised ns never 
before the grave handicap confronting 
a Western country, where human life 
rates higher than anything else, in 
fighting the fatalistic Asiatic armies 
where men arc the cheapest and most 
expendable commodity." 

We will pass over here, the demoralis¬ 
ing effect on men who to save their 
own lives have to indict a ghastly' 


carnage on less well equipped* less 
educated, altogether poorer fellow-men* 
Long may human life rote higher than 
anything else in the West. Progress 
demands that the same rCSpCCt should 
be extended | rj the coolie workers in the 
East, but this kind of war clearly decs 
not favour progrets (here* 

Now the United Nations* reverses 
show that tbe Chinese superiority in 
expendable manpower is greater than 
tbe American superiority in arms. Since 
the U*N. Forces can only with diffi¬ 
culty he increased mid relieved, the 
military problem is clearly to increase 
still further the technical power of the 
troops In the field to inflict even 
greater slaughter un the advancing 
human seas". It docs not need very 
much imagination to see that to use 
the atomic bomb would achieve (hi¬ 
re suit to some extent, and could be 
justified on the grounds that not to use 
it would be to sacrifice unnecessarily 
“uur boys' lives". It will also be seen 
that th-Crc will always be a strong 
temptation-and strong military argu¬ 

ments—-for using it against the limitless 
armies of the peasant countries* 

It is a grave prospect. 

But underlying it there remains the 
world pattern of sovereign states— 
hand fulls of men ruling over millions 
and nil drawing doggers on each other. 
This is not a necessary form of human 
Organisation, but an arbitrary Uite* It 
can be changed. But only if men of 
good will give up struggling for allevia¬ 
tion* of present “pressing" problems, 
and give themselves to the revolutionary 
problem of changing the pattern of 
social and economic life. 


iMfiR Fill II 


FREEDOM 

HIISE 


who is he: 

"W*. greet in the outstanding 

leader of the British tcorkmg- 
class ^ . .” Who is this super-man who 
has tirelessly" worked fur Socialism; 

has made an "i»mr,rnre cortrrihnrian 
to ihe struggle for peaoo and against 
imperialist W; who " Sa ^ immediauj v 
(he histone significance of the victory ot 
rhe Russian workers"; who played 
"leading petrf 1 ia the hands off RusS 
move merit; who was "'the 
ittspirer and organiser” of the In [A 
national brigade, "foremost in defnt&m 
the national independence of ghe Ca 
people; who gave the sanfi* T 
sacrificing and unsparing effort?*- toJ 
cause of "picfdry ot r cr Fascism 
Second World irar",- who&e.' 
gnisp of strategy and taencs" -havt « 
him to 1 "chart a correct course 
patty and the worhing- 
this geo tic giant who tatejffr cA 
pride in atieniwn to details aj 
ciency in the small things as u_ 
big”*' whose “Mred of the cldasl 
has been accompanied by tr ihe% 
solicitude for hundreds of contr^T 
movement, by care for the old | 
whose life-long experience is enF 
the "penetrating and helpful ad^ 
he gives "jo refldiYy’V whosup 
able ability'* as a speaker has 
multitudes "renewed faith in th^k 
class"; who is this "incorruptible 1 
of the working-class", this j 
who ne " courage f tireless ettergyj 
and loyalty" leaves us spee^J 
breathless > 


Coal! 


(Continued from p. i ) 
been eshausung themselves in a pro¬ 
duction drive which has brought them 
neither reward nor satisfaction, should 
have no desire to face again the stress 
and strain of the industry at tear, and 
should be pulling out while the going is 
good and before a new Essemiial Works 
Order ties them to the pits whether they 
like it or not. 

Still Paying the Owners 

It is not even as though the old owners 
are really off the backs of the miners. 
The mines were not expropriated by the 
community, they were taken over t* the 
State on terms of compensation. The 
miners, who kept the owners for so many 
generations, have still to work for the 
profit of the N.C.B. so that the State 
can pay interest on tbe loans floated to 
compensate the old owners, for pre¬ 
sumably these interests are paid ^out of 
these profits and from taxation. So that 
as producers, consumers and taxpayers, 
the workers in all nationalised industries 
are paying for the State to become their 
boss. 

Another big payment {there was one last 
June of £19 million) is expected by the 
colliery companies. It is believed to -total 
about £20 million, to be divided between 
$4 companies, and is an interim payment 
only. The total to be paid in compensa¬ 
tion is not yet fixed — —but on the scale 
of these interim payments will be much 
more generous than the recent wage 
awards to the miners- To cover this 
payment a quantity of “Coal" stock— 
Treasury 3-i per cent, 1977-80—will soon 
be finding iLs way to the Gilt-edged 
market of the Stock Exchange. It seems 
[here may soon be more coal stocks avail¬ 
able in the City of London than in the 
bunkers of industry — to the greater profit 
of City gents 1 

To make up thu Shortage 

And what are the measures suggested 
to deal with tfie crisis in the coal situa¬ 
tion? Well, of course, the first and usual 
one is—more work from the workers. 
The five-day week, so proudly introduced, 
is now to be thrown overboard, and six 
full ahifit 1 week to be required from 
every mine-worker. So lar, it n regarded 
unty as an "appeal” by the onion, but 
Sir William Lb wilier is already uttering 
ominous phrase* about ,L iodn« the hue , 

The second remedy is the importing 


of coal from abroad. So proud were the 
N.C.B. about their export figures that 
they apparently did not notice the de¬ 
creasing coal stocks here. Our export 
drive is aimed mainly at the dollar 
market, but now wc have coal contracts 
with—for instance—Sweden, which we 
must continue to fulfil, while w p e import 
coal from America, paying out [hose 
precious dollars in return"! 

The third remedy suggested is one in 
which the ,miners themselves — or their 
unions —show themselves in a poor 
light. It is on the question of foreign 
labour. Britain has been offered the 
services of 10,000 skilled Italian miners 
who are at the moment unemployed in 
Italy. They have gained their experience 
m Belgian mines (for Italy has no coal 
herself) but now r arc no longer needed 
there and so have been sent back home. 

In at least four districts, Yorks, Lancs, 
V7est Midlands and SoulIi Wales, miners' 
representatives have turned down the 
the scheme of bringing in these workers 
on the grounds of the British miners’ own 
fear of unemployment and lowering of 
wage standards. On these grounds,' the 
objections cannot hold water. There is 
no likelihood that there will be unemploy¬ 
ment in the industry for years ahead, as 
far as one can see, and in any case agree¬ 
ment could be made that the Italians were 
the first to go if any miners had to be 
sacked. Similarly, it could be .stipulated 
that the Italians received the same wage 
as British miners so there would he no 
question of undercutting. 

Certainly there is the point that easing 
the labour shorrage might weaken the bar¬ 
gaining power of the unions, but if the 
unions were prepared to fight for the 
demands of the men instead of not wish¬ 
ing to "embarrass" the Government, 
which seems their main concern, that 
would not apply either. But if the argu¬ 
ments against bringing the Italians here, 
thereby lifting them and their families 
run of the misery of unemployment, have 
any basis in nationalism, distnm of (he 
foreigner, or such-like patriotic nonsense, 
then 1 he miners ure certainly betraying 
the fine sense of international working- 
class 5 olidariiy which once they showed. 


AGE OF 
ENLIGHTENMENT 

ID 

A conference ol Protestant churches in 
the Truwvaal to-day uimjlnyutly ap¬ 
proved a request to the Government that 
no Roman Catholic immigrant* should be 
admitted to South Africa. 

Afaxj’r^rjrrr Guardiai*, 1/14/50. 

(21 

On September LTrd, one of the lomdun 
dally papers published a report Tretii 
Johan netbura saying that .1 J2-ye«r-old 
boy, icrlouib ill in a huvuiud, fefUMtl, for 
two day*, IchjJ prepared by an Indian 

cook, in ... nJ hi* acliun, ihe 

Sjuutli Aiiunn Protection Society awarded 
Idm * fold medal. 

Picture Pott, 14/ltt/lQ, 


The Anarchist Answer to the crisis jg 
more fundamental. We nwimnin ihst 
permanent solutions are not to be found 
at all with lit the framework of capitalism. 
The first step is for the miners themselves 
10 lake control of the mine*, (hereby 
gaining ui the saute time huih freedom 
and recuriiy. With the establishment of 
workers’ control, the fruit rations insepar¬ 
able from centralisation and managerial 
control could be abolished, to he replaced 
by the satisfaction of those who actually 
do the work on their own responsibilUy, 
The second step is for our society 10 
stop using coal in the manufacture of 
things we don’t need (armaments, for one 
thingV and then to develop alternative 
sources of power to slfmiruue the drudgery 
of coal-mining almgcthcr ns soon * s 
possible. , 

But these lotuiinm are revolution**? 
one* unJ will noi recommend ibcmselv* 

I" lhe powers thru be. This "Jf™* 1 
1 he miners' task E* to prepare 
to wwk against the power* ottr 
to-day, ilia 1 they may have pow 
themselves to-rj&oreow* p ^ 


No, dear reader, it is not Si 
Great; for He, besides po»H 
these attributes, is also the inSL 
the Arts, of Genetics and of Li] 
the genera] of generals, father of 
Then Who is He!—The am 
Harry Pallia. The occasion: 
birthday. The boot-lickers: the fcUdj 
Committee of the Communisi ffarlg 
Later, at a birthday party given 
Harry (by the Party), the Juj 
decorated with "flowers. Union j 
Red flags and Party banners’ 1 , rep> 
Daily Worker (27/11/50), and M t! 
of "a smiling portrait of the gi 
honour were the words " Greetings , 
Leader in the Fight fo\ 

Unity, Peace and Socialism 
"Harry entered the hall and 
the platform through a guard of 
of young Communists.” 


But wc hope, for Harry's nakejl 
Stalin hasn’t read this paean in his pri 
For Slahn is a jealous god, and ' 
ordered many an "outstanding leader 
the Party to take a rest cure in Mg 
for lewcr things than the Executive T 
mittee’s letter to Harry] 


Many gifts were showered on our bj 
Indeed, with the "beautiful cake" | 
"standard rose bushes” it was almost! 
harvest festival. But the two most useful' 
(and one almost feels there 15 
deeper significance in these two gifts) 
an overcoat from the London Distrii 
Camrmttee of the C-P- with their wii 
that “it will keep him as warm in 
bitterest weather as the feelings in 
hearts", and a travelling rug n> keep 
bndy warm as well as his heart" from 
C.P.’ers at Fords, For they certain^ 
have cold winters in Moscow ! 1 

But let us pray that Harry will 
spared to us- Wc C an ill-affurd to h 
the super-man who J. R. Campbell As¬ 
cribed in these simple words: “probably 
no-one living in Britain at the P jnf ff IlC 
ume has such a wn?c at British rexl'ty, 
such a knovvledge of the British rxibcur 
movement and its wavs, tueh an under¬ 
lying confidence j n the British peflpfe lQ 
conquer power and construct Socialism m 
this country of ours." 

My—what a head he «’ uSl hilVeJ R 


PS— Mr. Campbell is a 
man and Editor of the Daily tt He 

made sure of not arousing _f ta . . s 
jealousy , i n praising Harry, when he satd, 
"Probably no-one living in Briii^ 

If is nuturally understood thm f* 1 *}* 1 * 
Britain there is an even greater 
whose image is engraved on the W r s or 
countless inillioas. wlwre name is on me 
lips of every self-respecting person 
throughout the world! 
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